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Background 


Waste-picking was included in the list of 
hazardous occupations through an amend- 
ment to Child Labour (Prohibition and 
Regulation) Act in 2000. However, there 
are many children wo continue to pick 
waste on the streets of different cities. 
An estimate was recently drawn from a 
survey conducted to determine the num- 
ber of children involved in waste picking in 
Bhopal. It showed that the number of chil- 
dren waste-picking would be over 3000. 
Majority of the children occupied in this 
work do not go to school. 


Though out of schools, they are not rec- 
ognized as such by the Department of 
Labour or Education. The state 
government’s response to the ‘urban dif- 
ficult children’ is in the form of Human 
Development Centres, which are part-time 
programs run on a lower cost than a regu- 
lar school. Bridge courses have usually drawn 
children from rural areas. 


Thus far the government’s efforts to free 
child labour have been implemented more 
in the context of organized or bonded 
labour like ‘rescuing’ children who work in 
brick kilns or carpet making units etc. The 
nature of waste picking work is such that 
it becomes difficult to use the usually em- 
ployed strategies to curb child labour in- 
volved in it. 


Waste-picking is an occupation where there 
is no clear ‘employer’ and no set or spe- 
cific work place. Since the work is not con- 
fined to one space it is not merely a mat- 
ter of closing down of one establishment. 
Further, most of these children are 
extrememly mobile and move from place 
to place looking for waste, covering a large 
geographcal area in the process. This 
makes it difficult to conduct a raid and 
‘rescue’ and ‘rehabilitate’ the child. Kabad 
shops are unorganized ventures, and it is 
easy for children’s collections to be sold 
off along with their parents’. 


Thus, working with this large group of child 
labour remains a challenge in many ways. 


NGOs are working with different ap- 
proaches to determine and ensure the 
Rights of the child. Predominantly, child 
labour has been defined as a child who is 
out of school. In practical terms, schooling 
(or formal education) is the other side of 
the coin of child labour. As middle-class con- 
cerned individuals, we all feel uncomfort- 
able with children working, and have 
tended to accept schools as spaces where 
children should be in. 


In Muskaan, we have now been working 
with out-of-school children (majority be- 
ing scrap-picking) for the past twelve years 
in Bhopal city. Our focus has primarily been 
towards ensuring quality and relevant edu- 
cation. We feel that placing the option of 
learning and eduction in an enjoyable, con- 
textually relevant and meaningful way 
would help to draw children and help in 
handling the problem to some extent. 
There is extreme poverty, but if a child is 
able to begin the ‘learning’ process, s/he 
is drawn into that and likes to be part of 
the school system. it has been often ob- 
served that there is inherent motivation 
in active learning. With this perspective, 
we have been able to evolve and work on 
our pedagogy and approach to classroom 
methods. Through this approach, many 
children (who were otherwise working on 
the streets) have been able to chalk out a 
routine that accomodates ‘formal educa- 
tion’ in their lives. However, several chil- 
dren continue to still remain outside the 
purview of these interventions and initia- 
tives for various reasons. 


We felt the need to interact with other 
groups, organisations and individuals who 
have been working with children who waste 
pick and trying to address the issues that 
emerge in this area of work in order to: 


1. analyze the situation through consoli- 
dating issues to one level, and 


Workshop Objectives 


Ts Understand the perspectives of waste-pick- 
ing children on the ongoing development work and 
take their views on what is that they would like to 
bring into programs that are introduced in their 


name 


Zz Document the experiences and thoughts of 
waste-picking children about home, work, schools, 


NGO spaces 


ce Develop a perspective and intervention 
guideline for developing effective interventions with 
waste-picking children based on children’s views 


2. understand the different approaches/ 
responses to the situation of working chil- 
dren. 


There is much to learn with regard to field 
realities and the complex factors that in- 
fluence the lives of working children. Few 
agencies have been been working directly 
with such children. Their approahes to and 
programs adopted with children are im- 
portant, as is the work on countering pov- 
erty through the work with adult waste- 
pickers - both in terms of learning and 
innovation, and as strategy to address the 
complex issues that lie therein. 


It was important to also understand these 
approaches through the children’s perspec- 
tive. Their lives are determined at various 
levels and by different people who become 
a part their lives not just through home 


but also through work - imme- 
diate families, social communi- 
ties they come from, the gov- 
ernment systems around them 
- schools, police, and the inter- 
vening agencies and individuals 
- NGOs, funding agencies. 


This workshop also sought to 
get children’s views and percep- 
tions on these factors and the 
people that affect their lives. 


Many NGOs are working in the 
field of child labour and educa- 
tion. But as we got around to 
inviting people for the workshop, we found 
that the extent of ongoing work with the 
waste-picking children is not as wide- 
spread as needed. At times, this has been 
a limited project which has lived its time 
span but that does not necessarily mean 
that the children have come out of the 
situation. There were also groups who said 
they had effectively ‘mainstreamed’ chil- 
dren and there was no further program 
with them. There were also issues of not 
being able to get permission for children’s 
participation in the workshop as the chil- 
dren continue to be primary earning mem- 
bers of the family. 


The workshop was attended by 9 NGOs and 
37 children who were connected with them. 
See Annex 1 for participant details 
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Introductions 


The workshop started with a round of in- 
troductions. Since children were from dif- 
ferent places in the city, and also from 
different cities, we felt it would be inter- 
esting to understand the localities/ cities/ 
places they lived in, in a visual sense. By 
way of introduction the participants had 
to breifly describe in a word or phrase 
some physical element that was in close 
proximitity to their residences and/or 
which they identified as typical of the 
place. 


The participants, elders and children, were 
accustomed to describing themselves in 
workshops, as members of their organi- 
zations. They also feel it is their responsi- 
bility to introduce the organization per se. 
Therefore, it took a while for the session 
facilitator to break this mould and have 
the participants try and introduce them- 
selves differently. But once the ball set roll- 
ing, interesting descriptions and identifi- 
cation of places made their way into dis- 
cussion. The observation of children were 
also distinctly different from the adults. 


Children spoke of - hutments, narrow 
lanes, dumping grounds, big buildings com- 
ing up etc. as prominent elements of their 
surroundings. These sometimes even 
showed the location of bastis sometimes 
on the outskirts of the city, like near the 
airport or the landfill areas, and when in 
the city - in the vicinity of nullahs and 
railway lines. The children spoke of the 
growing city in the form of metro stations 
and malls, as well as the congestion within 
the bastis with hutments and narrow lanes. 


On the other hand, most adults accompa- 
nying the children described the city from 
a distance and spoke of the places the city 
was famous for - the Gwalior fort, oranges, 
lakes, Mahakaleshwar Temple, IT parks. 


The description and depiction of cities from 
the eyes of the children and adults showed 
how the sharp differences amongst us. As 
‘educated adults’ we distance ourself from 
everything, including our areas, and 
present what is more impersonal publicly 
available factual knowledge. Children’s ob- 
servations were based mostly on knowl- 
edge lived and experienced. 


Understanding work-places 


The children drew out maps showing their 
routes for waste-picking and themselves 
there. As they drew this, they shared their 
experiences and lived out the time they 
started the work, the routes they took, 
the people they went with, and what were 
other people doing while they were con- 
ducting their chores. 


Children’s descriptions included layers of 
why and where they were accompanied, 
and where they were alone. Their rela- 
tionships with friends, mothers and sib- 
lings also emerged in the illustrations. 


Ratan drew out the dumping grounds where 
he looked for scrap with his friend. He 
explained that his friend would have also 
liked to come for the workshop but was a 
little grown up now. He also showed the 
place where the boundary wall of the 
dumping grounds had been broken so that 
people could go in to collect waste which 
had otherwise been made off limits for 
the people. The 40 odd hutments of Oriya 
Basti just near the dumping grounds bustled 
with people going in and out of the land- 
fill. 


Madhumala was insistent that she would 
make herself with her mother and daugh- 
ter near the P & T Roundabout where they 
went out together, while her father was 
positioned inside the house. Her house has 
two partitions, one where the scrap was 
collected and one where they lived. 
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The moon was out in several children’s 
drawings as they showed the early hours 
of the day when they began the rounds of 
the streets. Some children illustrated this 
by showing others in their families sleep- 
ing when they got up to go. 


As they went along their routes, the bins 
where they looked for useful scrap wwere 
indicated in many drawings. This was more 
so for children who were intensively look- 
ing for waste. They would also jump into 
the tank. Some children carried a stick with 
a magnet attached to one end of it to look 
for metal. 


As much as the waste-picking routine on 
the streets was important, so was the place 
where they sorted and stored the material 
in or around the house. Another promi- 
nent element of the work was the scrap- 
dealer’s (kabadi’s) shop. 
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For most children, the scrap dealer does 
not change. Reaching the scrap-dealer is 
a significant time for the turn of events 
for the day. Virendra’s illustrations at the 
shop of Kaleem Kabadi had all the other 
children, by name, also reaching there with 
their sacks. 


Two girls had drawn specific men they met 
on the route who had tried to stalk them. 
While Guddi referred to him as ‘Bhaiya’ 
near the trees, Nadina drew the ‘buddha’ 
on the road. 


Several children, irrespective of the cities 
they came from, had a police man with a 
lathi, on their maps. The police man is a 
common character they fear for the chil- 
dren working as waste-pickers on the 
streets. 
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Experiences at work 


As children drew out their places of work, 
the workshop shifted into a more probing 
mode where we wanted to understand the 
kinds of experiences children have during 
waste-picking. The session aimed to un- 
derstand what children felt while they were 
waste-picking; was there joy, was there 
pain, what triggered what feeling. 


To facilitate this discussion, experiences 
of a select group of children (that had 
been compiled earlier and were limited to 
children of two localities) were shared on 
the projector. 


Dilkesh had illustrated how he and his 
friends were happy when they had man- 
aged a lot of scrap, but then they were 
picked up by the police and he had to be 
freed through a bribe. (Annex 2) 


Kabbi had expressed how she and her 
friend had gotten angry with a man who 
was following them and trying to act funny 
with them. (Annex 3) 


Anjali had written about how another older 
boy snatched her money and then she 
begged near an ice-cream shop, and a lady 
got her an ice-cream. (Annex 4) 


As these were shared, the children spon- 
taneously started adding their stories to 
the large group. As facilitators, we had 
feared that children would not feel com- 
fortable to share such experiences on the 
first day itself as they all were meeting 
for the first time, but this was not a bar- 
rier. The fact that these issues were put 
forth by the workshop facilitators them- 
selves, and all children were in the same 
occupation, helped in opening up. 


Waste-picking children have the inherent 
occupational risks that cause injury to their 
person. Many children recounted being cut 
by glass. Getting electric shocks was also 
very common and several children re- 
counted this. Being bitten by a dog was 
also very frequent. 


VOICES 


Sometimes the cow or dog also has his mouth in- 
side the bin, and we also have to put our 
hand there. The cow also runs after us some- 
times. 

~ Pooja, Bhopal 


The security guards don’t allow us to go inside 
the dumping grounds. The company has also 
made a wall around the landfill, but we have 
made a hole on one side, and go from there. 
You have to now pay off the guard to go in, 
but all the city’s waste comes there, so we 


get a lot of maal there. But sometimes they 
apply Section 109 on us, and we have to pay 
a fine. 

~ Jaykumar 


Don’t like to work in the filth. Sometimes my head 
starts throbbing, and feel sick. 
~ Deepak, Bhopal 


Sometimes find dead dogs in the bin. Feel yucky 
when you put your hand in the waste. We 
have to go inside the wet slush also to find 
the useful waste. 

~ Vishal, Bhopal 


Though it was not shared in the workshop, 
NGO experiences have shown high incidence 
of unnatural deaths in the bastis where 
these children live. More than 3 deaths 
from electrocution while working on the 
streets, going to toilet in the open and at 
home were reported in 1 basti of 70 house- 
holds. 


On the streets, these children are more 
often than not harshly discriminated and 
exploited by the larger society. They are 
looked down upon and treated with scorn 
and disrespect. 


VOICES 


They don’t allow us to go inside a hotel to drink 
water. We don’t like it when someone calls 
us a thief. | get very angry and feel like abus- 
ing them back. 

~ Ratan, Nagpur 


People tell us don’t come here. One day, i had 
gone to an area for waste-picking when one 
man came out of the house and started 
screaming at us that we spread filth every- 
where. He slapped me twice, and made me 
clean the bin. 


~ Tasweer, Bhopal 
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Girls are at a further risk of sexual vio- 
lence; girls are subject to sexual overtures 
from men on bikes and cars and from men 
walking on the roads. Girls recounted such 
experiences, and they shared that they of- 
ten felt insecure and unsure of even going 
to others for safety. 


VOICES 


My friend had gone for waste-picking, when one 
boy told her that there is a lot of scrap on 
one side. When she went there, he followed 
her and said why you need to collect waste, | 
am enough for you. One more time, a person 
in a car started to pull one more friend of 
mine when another passer-by woman saved 


her. 
~ Anita, Delhi 


One day we were waste-picking near the Depot 
Roundabout. One Bhaiya started calling us 
behind a bush. He said he will give us a hun- 
dred rupees each. We got scared and ran 
away. 

~ Nadina, Bhopal 


As children, they are harassed by other 
people who can earn from their scrap col- 
lection. This may be an older waste-picker, 
a larger group of children of another com- 
munity or the scrap-dealer. Children also 
recounted that the policemen snatch their 
maal and sell it off. The latter angered 
them the most. 


When children put their hands into the 
waste, they have to encounter various kinds 
of things that are hidden and/or dirty. 


VOICES 


One day we were waste-picking when we saw a 
dead baby in the waste-bin. | went home and 
told my parents and they said | should not 
go that side again. 

~ Bhura, Gwalior 


We would go to look for things in the nullah side, 
and twice | have seen an unformed foetus 
floating there. | had bad dreams after that, 
and was very scared. 

~ Preeti, Bhopal 


| saw a whole body. | got very worried and anx- 
ious; it didn’t have a head. Once there were 
dead buffaloes; i felt very strange seeing 
them. 


~ Tasweer, Bhopal 


They also go into in-lanes where different 
unsocial activities are ongoing and the chil- 
dren come face to face with these. 


The vulnerability to police on the streets 
and at home is a regular and common 
nightmare for waste-picking children. They 
are seen as thieves and are picked up on 
any pretext. 


The police is seen as an agency from which 
these people definitiely cannot seek or get 
any protection. Instead it represents people 
who exploit them. From picking them up 
on any pretext, to beating them up in 
thanas, to taking bribes from them for 
release, to even snatching and selling off 
their scrap, the police have done this and 
much more to oppress the people involved 
in waste picking. Children related incidents 
to substantiate everyone one of these. 


VOICES 


We had gone for waste picking, when a police 
vehicle came. He said, there has been a theft 
behind the temple, tell us who has done it. 
We said we didn’t know who has done it. 
Then they left and we went to eat poha. 
They came again, and took one of us away. 
Four of us were feeling scared. We ran, ran 
and came home. We were scared that they 
don’t take us, We reached home and told 
our parents. 

~ Manuradha, Bhopal 


The policeman took away our stuff and sold it 
himself. | was really angry, but | was scared 
so | couldn’t do anything. 

~ Nandisna, Bhopal 


Whenever they want, the police people stop us 
and scare us. They take away our things. Now 
we have made our children’s union, and ev- 
erybody moves in the same area. We have 
also got our I-cards made by the police com- 
missioner, so they don’t harass us so much. 

~ Venkatesh, Bangalore 


They (policemen) called us inside on the pretext 
of filling water from the tap inside the police 
station. But when we went, he said we have 
done a theft, and if we say honestly, he will 
let us go or would hit us a lot. They hit 
Tasweer so much that he shat in his pants. 
The policemen put nails in our fingernails and 
hit us. 

~ Nandisna, Bhopal 
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It needs to be seen how a society, a town 
can become more protective and concerned 
about its children, irrespective of their so- 
cial and economic backgrounds. 


VOICES 


When | go for waste-picking, | don’t like it when 
people ask me where my parents are. 
~ Madhumala, Bhopal 


| used to earlier not speak to Didi/ Bhaiya when 

they would see me on the road waste-pick- 

ing. We would try to hide. | didn’t like it. 

Now | study also, and go for waste-picking 

also. Now | don’t feel shy and speak to them 
because they know what | do. 

~ Sangeet, Nagpur 


Relationships at home 


The session was planned to understand the 
place of different people in a child’s life. 
While generalizations cannot be made 
across cultures and places, it still gives an 
idea of how and who children relate to 
critically. In small groups of 5 to 7 chil- 
dren, a group discussion was facilitated. 
Here, children spoke about who lived at 
home, who were they more close to and 
who they didn’t like. They also discussed 
the reasons for their attachments and dis- 
tance from the people they lived with and 
also how they supported each other 
through the day. The role that different 
people played that affeted a child’s life in 
any substantial way or gave it direction 
was also explored. Subsequent to the dis- 
cussion, children were encouraged to draw 
and write about these relationships fur- 
ther. 


Men have mostly been presented in a 
negative light, by the children. In many 
cases, it is anger of a child against the 
way the father treats the mother, but 
sometimes it is personal resentment also. 


Most children did not speak positively of 
their father and elder brothers. There were 
specific exceptions but if we generalize, 
it stands out that elder men in the fam- 
ily have predominantly lost respect in 
the eyes of the children. In many ways, 
they are non-existent or are hurting the 
children in various ways. 


Gabbu described that his father gets an- 
gry with him unnecessarily and beats him 
in front of everybody. Sometimes, he feels 
like running away or killing himself on the 
train. He goes for waste-picking in the 
morning, and then takes the goats for 
grazing. He worries for his mother. 


In most groups, it was clear that children 
are very protective about their younger 
siblings. Their attachment to the children 
at home comes from the grounds that they 
are small, and they all help out each other. 
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VOICES 


We are four siblings at home, three sisters and 
one youngest brother. Mummy also goes for 
waste-picking and Papa drinks and sleeps at 
home. 

| like my mother and sister a lot and younger 
brother also. 

Papa drinks and smokes bidi and fights with 
Mummy. Mummy tells me to give him roti. But 
when | give, he says, is your mother’s hand 
broken that you are giving, you don’t give. 

When my father hits me, Mummy tries to save 
me. So once he hit her also with a tap pipe. 
He sent me to beg and hit my younger sister 
a lot and even tired to put current on her 
fingers. | don’t like it when he hits us. | feel 
most scared of him. Mummy sends me off and 
gets beaten herself. 

Papa stops me from studying. | am worried about 
my mother now. | have come here, so he may 
be hitting her there. 

| get very angry with my father. At times, | want 
to kill him. 

Mummy also sends me to go for waste-picking. 
Sometimes | don’t feel like going. But if | don’t 
go, then Papa gets angry. 

~ Deepmala, Bhopal 


Father drinks a lot and fights unnecessarily. | feel 
like throwing him out of the house. Papa 
abuses all of us a lot. Sometimes, Mummy 
leaves home and goes to the village. | love 
her even though she leaves us and goes away. 

~ Jackie, Delhi 


Both my parents go for waste-picking. | usually 
start crying when there is a fight at home, 
and the whole environment at home changes. 

The first time | got my parents to patch up over a 
fight, | felt good. | realized | also have some 
rights and responsibilities as the eldest 
daughter. 

When all of us (four children and two parents) sit 
together for any meal, | can see the joy on 
my father’s face. 

My father protects me a lot. If my mother gets 
angry at me for anything, he stops her and 
tells her not to scream at me. | am not able 
to do all the work. The younger children 
don’t leave me and | tend to everything they 
need. 

~ Guddi, Bhopal 


A child begins to feel responsible and car- 
ing for the ones younger to him/her from 
a very early age. This sense of responsibil- 
ity is also for the elders. 
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At times, they pamper and protect the 
child from different situations at home and 
in the environment. When they earn, they 
bring something for the younger kid at 
home. 


In cases where both or one parent is her- 
self incapacitated to take care of the chil- 
dren because of varied reasons, the child 
transfers his/her affections to the other 
people who are taking care of his family 
members. 


Vishal drew his elder sister whom he says 
he loves a lot because she earns and cooks 
for the younger children. 


Nandisna also drew her three sisters to 
whom she gives the money she hides from 
her uncle. They also take care of her when 
her uncle beats her for anything. 


Virendra loves his younger brother because 


he is small. Elder people, he says, begin to 
drink and become selfish and therefore he 
doesn’t like them. He spends more time 
with his friends than others. 


The children earn and give the money to 
these persons only. 


Vishal 


a 


Mahesh 


Mothers are primary care-givers for chil- 
dren in all spaces. Mahesh described that 
he loved his mother immensely; she would 
always ask him if he was tired when he 
came back from work. She saved all the 
good things for him to eat. He lies down 
in his mother’s lap and she pats him to 
sleep. 


My father lives with his second family. | 
live with my mother. She has had an acci- 
dent, and | worry about her. | want to go 
away with her to a hostel. In the basti, 
people taunt me about my father. 


Children also draw a lot of strength from 
their teachers and/or counsellors. These 
names were coming up predominantly in 
situations where children live in shelter 
homes. 


Families and the Pressure to Earn 


Most children have begun to earn follow- 
ing their family members. Children mostly 
follow what their mother is doing. If in a 
specific community, women don’t go out 
on the roads and sort waste at home, then 
the girl-child also does accordingly. But if 
the woman is going out on the streets, 
the children also follow her. 


In many communities, the instruction to 
earn is also clearly stated. 
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In others, even though it may not be said, 
the need for the money gradually pushes 
the child into begining work to earn. Some- 
times when the child starts working, there 
is often no other better option that par- 
ents can provide as an alternative . Some- 
times the child starts to work because her 
or his peers are also doing the same. 


Boys earn and spend money more inde- 
pendently than girls. When girls save the 
money from their elders, they do it fear- 
fully and say they earned less than they 
actually had. Many boys don’t have that 
kind of control exerted over them. 


Families and the Space for Formal 
Education and Schooling 


The children that were at the workshop 
came from families where nobody had ever 
been part of formal schools. Therefore as 
a first generation learner, the effort to go 
to school is wrought with challenges. The 
poverty in the families, the single headed 
households for some children are issues 
which are affecting the children’s lives. 


In some communities, education has be- 
come a norm till a certain age and chil- 
dren feel they would need to push bound- 
aries after that, but in others, it is a chal- 
lenge even to get primary education. 


It was seen that the larger community plays 
as much of an important role as the fam- 
ily in determining the course of children’s 
education. 


Adivasi and dalit communities are by and 
large homogenous groups of extended 
families living together, even in the city. 
There are hardly any matters that exist as 
a private affair. It has been this way for 
generations and collective functioning is the 
way to survive. Attachment to traditional 
norms is very strong. This also implies that 
the children’s course of lives is determined 
by the customs of the community. 
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VOICES 


When we three sisters go to study, our 
neighbours taunt our parents. They say what 
would a girl study and do; she should be 
working at home; she will get spoilt. | go for 
waste-picking early in the morning, about 5 
a.m. with my mother; then we come back 
and sort the scrap; then | get ready to go to 
school. When | come back at 4 in the 
evening, | feel tired at times and become 
lazy and don’t wash the utensils. So my 
mother gets angry and says she would not 
send me to school. Even if my school stops 
on some days, | don’t let my sister’s school 
stop. 

~ Divya, Bhopal 


My father stops me from studying; says you are 
not becoming a collector or a lawyer by your 
studies. Its been two years; i have been 
studying in a government school. | am be- 
coming bigger, and | am able to firmly put my 
word across. Maybe that is why | am being 
able to study. 


~ Sangeet, Nagpur 


My brother buys me books. He also gets me my 
uniform and is sending me to school. 
~ Ratan, Nagpur 


To further get an insight into the children’s 
lives and explore how certain things unfold 
when they take place, children were given 
a small situation and they that had to act 
out how it would unfold in reality. 


It was apparent that the children clearly 
comprehended conversations between el- 
ders; this was demonstrated in their act- 
ing out of many elder people in their envi- 
ronment - NGO workers, parents, com- 
munity elders, panchayat members, and 
themselves. 


Situations given for Plays 
A marriage is being fixed. 
A fight over something at home. 


A girl wants to study. 


An example of how they understood the 
relationship between an NGO worker and 
a parent. The situation was that a mar- 
riage of a child was being fixed. There 
was a conflict between the NGO and the 
family about this. After much persuasion 
on why they should not marry off a child 
at a young age and she should study fur- 
ther, the conversation ended like this... 


‘We have explained what we wanted to.’ 
- NGO workers 


‘We have understood what we wanted to.’ 
- Parent 


In one play, the children showed that a 
man had driven rashly and banged into a 
cow which died. The community panchayat 
discussed the issue and decided that the 
culprit’s ear would be cut as a penalty, and 
they forcefully took him away. It was also 
declared that no one from the community 
would eat at his house nor touch his uten- 
sils. 


In another case of community panchayat, 
a girl was beaten for having run away with 
a boy. She was beaten with a whip by many 
men, and the extent of helplessness shook 
many in the audience. 


As one girl reminded another what to say 
in the play, it was suggested that she should 
say the dialogue herself directly to the au- 
dience. But she explained that she cannot 
do that because she is not acting as a 
panchayat member and only people in the 
panchayat can speak. 


A woman wants to do a specific work. 


Moving to the city and occupations in original place 


Stories when going out for work. 


Being outcaste from the community 


As a discussion ensued after the children 
showed this play, the children of the Pardhi 
community explained that this was how it 
really took place in their community. They 
also shared that their sarpanch over 12 
villages died recently; he had been ex- 
tremely vengeful on people and everyone 
was tired of his hard decisions. 


Other instances shared of being outcaste 
from a community included 


* killing of any human being 
* marrying out of caste 
* running away from home 


* if a son hits his father, or a brother hits 
an elder brother 


* if a person gets maggots in a wound 


Alcohol and violence at home took up a 
predominant space in each play. There had 
been no previous discussion on this, nor 
had a specific instruction been given to 
include or exclude this. But its constant 
appearance in the plays showed how much 
children’s lives are influenced by this. There 
is much need to recognise it more criti- 
cally within our programs. 


Most fights were coming up over food and 
money. Ratan from Nagpur showed how a 
man was beating his wife, and in between 
the fight said, ‘Il should close the door first, 
and then beat you (so that neighbours 
don’t hear). Did | bring you home to feed 
you or to work for me?’ 
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The children in the situation had different 
responses to the situations at home... 


- | should go back to the hostel; there is so 
much of chik-chik here everyday. 


- | don’t like to go home when father 
comes home after drinking because then 
he keeps fighting. 


The children showed the compromises a 
girl has to make in her life in different 
spaces when she wants to study, work. The 
elders present in the workshop also spon- 
taneously showed a play which showed how 
the girls in the middle-class are also re- 
stricted in their different spaces. 


. The father looks at his daughter 
with suspicion when she goes for a com- 
puter class, and marries her off. 


* 


The bridegroom is chosen by the 
father without taking her opinion. 


i At her husband’s house, she is told 
what to wear, what not to do. And there 
is no space for her to speak about what 
she wants to do in either house. 


Education and social standing does not im- 
ply freedom for women. They have to fight 
for it everywhere. 
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Experiences of formal educa- 
tion/ Schooling 


It has been widely accepted that all chil- 
dren should be in schools. But schooling is 
in itself a very long journey, and requires 
several background situations in the child’s 
environment as well as inside the school 
for an effort of schooling to be success- 
ful. This is so to be able to even achieve 
the minimum of completing the school- 
ing, not counting what one learns from 
schools. This session entailed exploring the 
children’s experiences with formal schools. 


In small groups of 6 - 7 children, the group 
facilitators led the children through a set 
of questions. While many children had not 
passed their primary classes yet, several 
had been part of NGO initiatives for a year 
or more before they became part of the 
mainstream schools. One-third of all chil- 
dren present were in classes 6th to 8th, 
and a similar number had dropped out of 
the school system and were only part of 
the learning spaces formed by the NGOs. 


Many children voiced the problems they 
had faced in the schools as waste-picking 
children. While there is plenty of violence 
within the school meted out by the teach- 
ers, there were specific biases against the 
children emergent from their work occu- 
pation. 


Manuradha recalled her experiences with 
being told by a teacher that why does she 
come to study when she does the waste- 
picking work. If any one of us touched the 
teacher’s plate, they would scold us to say 
that our hands are dirty. Ritesh had simi- 
lar memories with the teacher asking 
other children not to sit with him and oth- 
ers from his basti openly saying that they 
went for waste-picking and were unclean. 
Bhura said that he was asked to pick up 
the waste in the school. 


Children from other backgrounds also in- 
dulge in deriding these children. This is 
obviously a learnt behaviour, from fami- 
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lies and teachers. They call us a pick- 
pocket. They also say that we are the chil- 
dren from the jhuggis. Abusive language 
and social perceptions of the impoverished 
communities also seeps into children from 
here with the elders calling children and 
people of such backgrounds as ‘illiterate’ 
and ‘useless’. A chamar will stay a chamar. 


Children also felt that everybody (of the 
other sections of the society) had already 
given up on them, and it didn’t matter 
whether they learnt or not. Mitu described 
that the teachers did not pay attention to 
him; she didn’t even look at our side. 
Upendra also had similar experiences that 
the teacher would unenecessarily be angry 
with us and say ‘from where all the chil- 
dren come here to study and should stay 
at home’. It is common for a school teacher 
to believe that these children will not be 
able to change many things and there is 
no reason to invest in them in any way, 
and while this can be seen in many ways 
indirectly, it is also said so in direct words 
that a child also repeats it in these many 
words. 


The situations of schools per se also bother 
these children. Mahesh detailed that if the 
teacher asks us something and we say we 
cannot understand, she gets angry and says 
then don’t come. The children who come 
from ‘good’ families go for tuitions, but 
we have to work also and they don’t ex- 
plain things again. Then we fall back in 
the class. 


Amidst all this, with the option of being 
able to earn available around them, many 
children prefer to drop out rather than con- 
tinue being in a space where they cannot 
understand what is happening. 


Bhura, a confident boy from Gwalior, said 
he had told his friends what work he does, 
and everyone has accepted him. Bhura is 
otherwise also a smart and high-scoring 
boy, and would draw teacher’s praise and 
attention for his work and has been able 
to become popular in his class based on 
these attributes. 
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Many children felt that they would not be 
able to finish high school. Poverty in the 
form of not having fees for higher educa- 
tion was a situation some children said. 
The concept that a child would need to 
study more in higher classes than in the 
present was something which they felt they 
would not be able to manage because they 
need to keep working also. 


| will get tired (from my work), and you 
need to work harder for getting good 
scores in school. | will have to leave work 
but how will the house run then. 


| am not confident of being able to pass 
the examinations. Didi had encouraged 
me, and therefore i was able to do the 
5th. But 10th is too far and too difficult. 


Children acknowledged that girls found it 
more difficult to study because of the so- 
cial pressures on them. 


Mummy - Papa and the basti people say we 
shouldn’t study. The boys can study, but 
not girls because she can run away with 
someone. 


They say that you will get our nose cut. 


The school is not a welcoming space for 
children. There are many examples, again 
and again, that force the children to ques- 
tion why they are there. It is only a matter 
of time when a child is not able to take 
the negativity any more. 


As organizations facilitating ‘mainstreaming’ of children, we need to 


probe our biases further 


- why do we encourage all kinds of schools 


- as individuals, would we allow our own child to be beaten and spoken of 


badly 


- what is the extent of follow up that we do after enrolling a child in 


school 


- why is there a blind faith on ‘education’ 


- is the violence in ‘schools’ more acceptable as compared to violence on 


the ‘streets’ 


- what should ‘education’ be providing for children 
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Highlights of discussion following the display 
of photographs 


<= The teachers in the schools should be 
good. 


= She would need to go to the school ev- 
eryday 


= She will have to have proper uniforms 
and shoes 


= She should want to study; her mind should 
be interested. 


= Her parents should be willing to send her 


= |t would be helpful if her friends were 
also going to school 


= She will have to stop the waste-picking 
work as this will distract her 


= Madam should love the child 
= They should teach well in the school 
= Some N.G.O. will have to help her 


= She would not be able to study from 
home and should go to a hostel 


= She will have to go neatly otherwise people 
will tease her and not make friends with her. 


= She will have to follow the rules in the 
school, but the rules should also be good. 
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If we start cryimg 
whew she hity us, she, 
sayy dow't show me 
your tears. We are 
scared and hold our 
tears inside, and 


I would not get time to play 
in school, so I would bunk 
school sometimes. But when- 
I went next, I would be 
Once I asked for 


ever 
beaten. 


leave for 2 days for Eid, 


but they refused. I decided 
never to go to school again. 
~ Karim, Delhi 


Gaur Sir in our school hits the chil- 
dren with a belt; He hit Izhar so 
much that his lip was bleeding. 


Dharamvir Sir kicks and beats the 
children. I am very scared of them. 
~ Rajesh, Delhi 


I want to study till the 
12th, but I am not sure 
whether I will be able to 
study or not. 

~ Mona, Bhopal 


| did not like Tara Madam in our school. She 
would not teach us, and would say, ‘why have you 
waste-pickign children come?’ She would tell the 
other children not to talk to us, and they would 
tease us. The ‘taat-patti’ we sat on would remain 
fully empty. 

~ Ritesh, Bhopal 


Review and Feedback of Orga- 
nizations 


Interventions for children have long been 
planned by organizationa and funding agen- 
cies with their own philosophy and perspec- 
tive. More and more these are becoming 
uniformly guided within the conceptual 
framework of children’s rights and devel- 
opment paradigm. The organizational sys- 
tems and programs affect the children, in 
their conscious absence or presence of cer- 
tain factors. As external agencies who have 
consciously interfered in the course of 
people’s lives, we need to evaluate our- 
selves from the children’s and community’s 
perspective. 


A set of questions were posed with the spe- 
cific intention of understanding and deter- 
mining a package of interventions that the 
children valued and would want pursued. 


The questions and answers could not be 
distinctly segregated as we had thought, 
and there were many views coming around. 


Questions were grouped into four cat- 
egories 


e What things have the children learnt 
or gained with the intervention of the 
organizations? 


e What do the children like and value 
the most within the organizations? 


e What is it that they do not like and 
feel should be changed? 


e What should be added more to the 
different programs or be in all pro- 
grams? 


What is it that children like within their 
organizations... 


As many organizations worked in the field 
of education, several answers reflected the 
intricacies within this. 
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zs | like it when children study peacefully 
(versus a condition where the studies are 
always in a playful and frolic manner). 


2 If someone gets angry with us, then 
they try to make us happy also. 


es Explain a concept again and again until 
we understand. 


There was another set of answers which 
reflected the kinds of activities children 
enjoy and felt should be part of the inputs 
they receive. 


é» We get to do plays. 
é» We get books to read. 
é» We also get a chance to see nice films. 


é» | like it when children get to work on 
the computers. 


é» We like to go to different places through 
the organization. 


There were certain things desirable that 
showed that the children valued being seen 
as someone with whom a person builds an 
individual relationship and is seen in en- 
tirety at different ends. 


& Our teachers come home; we like that. 


> lf | fall sick, then they take us to the 
doctor and try to take care of us. 


Children part of organizations that very 
distinctly had an empowerment approach 
voiced this in what they appreciated had 
been possible through the NGO’s interven- 
tions. 


s We get a lot of information about work- 
ing as a collective from our organization 
and | value that. 


sx» We get a chance to speak on a plat- 
form. 
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sx» We get support to tackle the problems 
happening in the bastis. 


sx We go to the ward office or the Collec- 
tor for problems of drainage, water and 
sanitation in our bastis. 


It is also clear that children recognize the 
struggles of their friends and their larger 
communities, and consider it important 
that organizations take these situations in 
reality and try to respond to that. 


¢ |t is good that the organizations go to 
those areas where children 
are not in schools. 


¢ There is a place for girls 
and women to go to, when 
needed in difficulties at 
home. 


¢ The organization works with those chil- 
dren who have to work. 


The questions had to be continuously posed 
in various forms, because as expected, 
there were many good things to say, but it 
was not easy to question the organization 
and the people who have stepped into the 
children’s lives as do-gooders. But as the 
discussion flowed from one evening into 
the next day, the children came up with 
insightful responses. For clarity, we have 
categorized them here in the words of the 
children. 


Individual 


+ Anybody working in the organiza- 
tion should not be allowed to drink there. 


+ A teacher should not be speaking 
on the mobile or to other people when 
there is a class ongoing. 


+ Other people should not disturb 
when there is a class in progress. 


| like it that people look for 
me even if | don’t come for 
many months also. 


+ People who don’t teach well should 
not be continued as teachers. 


Organizational Systems 


+ Organizations should not discrimi- 
nate between bastis. We see that organi- 
zations stop coming to areas where people 
drink a lot. The people feel scared and 
don’t come. But they should keep coming. 


+ They should pay good salaries to 
people so that our teachers and facilita- 
tors don’t have to leave because of less 
money. Then, the new per- 
son does not always under- 
stand us. 


+ There should be 
proper arrangements for 
children to come and go. 


~ Mitu 


+ Children should get an opportunity 
to speak - to say what is right, what is 
wrong, to complain about things. 


Programmatic 


+ The organizations should come and 
find out and ask in the schools how we 
are; | have been beaten up in the schools 
with a belt but have not been able to tell 
anyone until just now. They should help us 
in this. 


+ They should specifically try to en- 
sure that girls are able to study. Parents 
are hesitant to send girls to study after 
they are 13 - 14 years that they will run 
away and marry; the organization should 
motivate each and every one so that ev- 
eryone gives space for girls to pursue their 
lives. 


+ Should get alcohol stopped; the fam- 
ily gets destroyed with this. 


+ There is a lot of grime in the bastis. 
We don’t like it when ‘big people’ come to 
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the basti and they call us dirty. Help usa + They should teach us about our 
bit and we’ll also clean the area. rights so that we can also fight for them. 


+ They should try to find spaces for + They should help us in pursuing our 
girls to play. talents. 


+ They should enable us and build our 
capacities so that we can reach out to 
more children, teach them and help them Outreach to all 


Meeerey + Should reach out to all the vulner- 


+ They should stop marriages of chil- able children who do waste-picking as well 
dren and youngsters when they don’t want as those who work at the scrap-dealer’s 
to marry. First they should explain and shop. 
counsel the parents, but if they don’t 
agree, then you should threaten them also 
and stop them in any way, even go to the 
thana if needed. 


+ There should be a network of work- 
ing children so that they can come together 
and form a platform for sharing and for 
each other. 
+ The organizations should also try 

to speak to the fathers and explain to him 

that he should not torture mother. 


Stop Child Marriages 


Children vociferously spoke against child marriages. This came up repeatedly in the 
plays and the feedback to NGOs. 


They felt that this should be stopped any which way. You should try to convince 
parents. They felt that if this is not done in an amicable way, then people should 
stand up even to the point of conflict. 


Bheema sangha members stop marriages in vellary near Bangalore. Children go and 
persuade families against it. They have done this effectively in some places. 


In Delhi, the NGO also complained to the police and stopped a young girl’s marriage 
when she didn’t want to and the family was not willing to change its decision. Even 


though they are working in the community, a strong stand was taken. 


Some children said to the extent that you should beat up the parents, and call the 
police but not allow the marriage. You should say it is legally not allowed, and is a 
crime to marry the child. 


It was clear from various expressions that children felt there should be something 
strongly done to stop child marriages. 
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Child Labour 


We had an open discussion to understand 
what children feel about 


a) children working 
b) children working in the waste-pick- 
ing industry 


At the outset, we clarified to the children 
that the law does not encourage children 
to work and it is commonly believed that 
everyone should be in schools and what 
did they feel about it. 


VOICES 


When | was small, | felt happy when | could go 
and buy tea and jalebi. | can buy food. Now 
we would stop waste-picking also and go to 
school. But when my younger sister falls sick, 
and my father drinks, then | will have to do 
something. | cant just let her be. 

~ Gabbu 


We have to repay the loan; | give the daily instal- 

ment of Rs. 30 everyday. The loan-man comes 

at 4 in the evening. If you don’t give for 2 - 3 

days, then the amount increases and you 
have to collect more material that day. 

~ Pooja 


Different views came up on why children 
should be allowed to work, and they also 
advocated for providing safeguards for 
themselves during their work. They felt 
this would be a help for them as it would 
minimize the problems cropping up within 
the workplace. However the purpose for 
wanting to work were clearly to do with 
the poverty situations and not just for the 
need for independent money. 


There were some very basic needs and 
desires that a child has which get fulfilled 
through his/her work. Sometimes it could 
simply be to win the approval of a relative 
as reward and affection becomes depen- 
dent on this. Many a times, the children 
need to fulfil their own desires through 
the money they earn themselves. Children 
also grow not to expect some things from 
home, based on experiences or responses 


from parents and sometimes based on the 
poverty that they see. It is also to do with 
the culture of a place: what is appropriate 
to ask of from family members. 


You have to go for food. 


Mother stays unwell, there is no money at 
home, therefore we try to get money for 
everyone. 


If you waste-pick, then you can pay for 
your tuitions also. 


| like to study but | also go for waste-pick- 
ing. In our school, they ask us for fees for 
taking children out for a picnic or a tour. 
My parents can’t give that. | am able to 
pay for this from my waste picking. 


| enjoy going for work because my mother 
gets me 2 - 3 samosas when | finish the 
work. 


Waste picking is a good type of a job be- 
cause you can rest when you want to, and 
you can go and earn when you need. 


When children spoke of the negative as- 
pects of their work or why they should not 
work, they were coming up more with prob- 
lems to do with the work itself. There were 
a few children who voiced it as opportuni- 
ties lost also. 


We sometimes get hospital waste also in 
the tank. 


The waste stinks a lot some times that you 
feel suffocated. 


If we go into a new area for waste-pick- 
ing, then the boys of that area beat us up 
and take our material. 


When we go for work, then those who con- 
sume solution beat us. 


The waste-tank is very high; and it is diffi- 
cult to climb into it. Sometimes you fall 
and get hurt. The tank had turned over on 
my foot. 


The tank is covered and therefore the stink 
grows. 


It stinks more in the wet waste. We should 
get the dry and wet waste separately. 


There is a strong negative attitude from 
the people, which affects the children. It 
makes them feel small, and one can clearly 
see how this negativity from society is be- 
ginning to become a part of their experi- 
ences of life.. they would remain affected 
by it in many ways and gradually, it be- 
comes a way with which the individual child 
would see the world. Poverty and the need 
to work are not only an experience of 
purely that what it entails within itself, 
but is also an experience of debasement 
and humiliation from various quarters. The 
divide between the different classes of so- 
ciety starts growing into a person through 
these experiences. The ‘civilized’ assume 
they have an inherent right to advise those 
who have been ‘caught’ in their realities. 


| would go for waste-picking easily when | 
was small, but now | get embarrassed. 


When people don’t make friends with you, 
you feel bad. 


We feel bad when the same person who 
was talking very nicely to us starts talking 
derisively after he sees us waste-picking. 
He pushes us away in front of ten people. 


Feel embarrassed in picking up waste in 
front of ‘big’ people. 


People chase us when we are working. 
They don’t let us stand near them. 
People pick up stones and hit us. 

The children call us as scavengers. 


The building people tell me - have a bath, 
go have a bath. | tell them that they can 
have a bath themselves. 


To bring a consensus on the situations, 
the question posed to the children was 
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whether they worked out of joy (maza) or 
was it a compulsion (majboori). Almost all 
the children felt it was a forced situation 
and if there was a choice, they would not 
want to waste-pick. Some said there was 
an element of fun, but by and large, it 
was a compulsion that sent them to the 
streets every day. It has also become a 
habit, and even if there was money saved 
up, they would go. The children started 
provided solutions or ways ahead to this 
through the following suggestions - 


Some children voiced that alternative work 
should be provided within a school cam- 
pus. When it was countered that work is 
work, so why not waste-picking if some- 
thing alternative is required within the 
school, the children replied that this would 
ensure that there was school also and ev- 
erything was done in a timely way. 


VOICES 


“My father tells me don’t work; he says he will 
manage with the mazduri. But | want to pay 
for my own books and costs. 

My elder sister goes to study urdu. She asks me 
only for her expenses. | help her also. She 


has to be married also. 
| am collecting money from waste-picking. | want 
to collect Rs. 20,000. When | collect Rs. 6 - 7 
thousand, | want to take up some other work, 

of selling patties and snacks on the cart.” 
~ Bhura, Gwalior 


The government should do such that our 
parents are able to earn enough for the 
house to run properly, and we don’t have 
to work. 


We get water on alternate days in our bastis 
at 11 in the day. Our studies fall back also 
because we have to stay at home to fill 
the water. 


There should be a law for parents that they 
have to leave alcohol, and send children to 
school. 
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Feedback Session VOICES 


; : | could tell you all about Bhima Sangha, and | 
The children appeared to have enjoyed the A icailencne come Bit Gt hindi: 


workshop. That they got a chance to speak ~ Fauziya 
and share was something they immensely 
valued. They could also connect to each People had come from different places, and | 
other inspite of language barriers and the went tertneir rooms afta: made eee 
fact that they had just met each other. 

Many children found it a revelation that We could tell our lives and our problems here. 

their lives are similar across geographic ~ Venkatesh 
zones. 


| enjoyed going to the animals sanctuary and see- 
ing the tigers and lions. We made clay toys 
and also the windmill and really enjoyed that. 

~ Bhura 


In Conversation with Manish ... 


| have come from Indore. | work in a porridge factory there, from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. in the evening. | get Rs. 170 for the day. This is a private factory (Anil 
Industries) which supplies porridge packets to the government anganwadi cen- 
tres. 


| am the only child amongst the elder people who work there. 
(If you don’t feel like going) then | take an off. We get Rs. 120 for Sunday. 
(Doesn’t anyone in the company ask you to study?) Why would they say that? 


(Can’t you work anywhere else?) | have always worked here; | don’t know any 
other place and am used to working here. 


(Don’t you want to go to school?) If | didn’t earn, who would bring money home. 
My father earns but gives the money to Bhaiya and Bhabhi 


(Cant you leave work for studies) Who will bring money home? | studied till 5th, 
and then | failed in 6th and started working. Nobody sent me to work. 


(Why don’t you work in a place where you don’t have to stay so late?) If | worked 
for 8 hours only, then | would get less money. 


(Why doesn’t father give money at home?) Mother doesn’t let father come home 
because he drinks and abuses everyone. 


(Don’t you get tired) you are asking strange questions, we all are human, | do 
feel exhausted. 
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Annex 1 


SI.No. Child Participants’ Name Associated NGO City 


1. Manish Jan Vikas Indore 
2. Mahesh Concerned for theWorking 
Child and Bhima Sangha Bangalore 
3s Venkatesh ---do--- 
4. Sophia ---do--- 
5; Ganga Nitya Seva Bhopal 
6. Deepak ---do--- 
ts Chanda ---do--- 
8. Pooja Bachpan NIWCYD Bhopal 
9 Nakul ---do--- 
10. Bhura Qureshi Centre for Integrated 
Development (CID) Gwalior 
Rehana ---do--- 
Aakash Church of North India - 
Social Services Institute Nagpur 
Punjab ---do--- 
Rohit ---do--- 
Sangeet ---do--- 
Ratan ---do--- 
Rajesh ---do--- 
Anita Bal Vikas Dhara Dethi 
Upendra ---do--- 
Asmeena ---do--- 
Jackie ---do--- 
Rajesh Chintan Delhi 
Karim Badshah ---do--- 
Sitara ---do--- 
Nadina Muskaan Bhopal 
Deepmala ---do--- 
Nandisna ---do--- 
Gabbu ---do--- 
Virendra ---do--- 
Vishal ---do--- 
Mona ---do--- 
Mitu ---do--- 
Guddi ---do--- 


Ashirwad ---do--- 
Divya ---do--- 
Mala ---do--- 
Manuradha ---do--- 


SI. No. Elders’ Name 


1. Mushtaq 
2. 

3; Anupama 
4. Manjunath 
5. Gaurav 

6. Sneh Lata 
re Ritu 

8. Deepankar 
9 Arun Kumar 
10. Sr. 

11. Hemant 


12. Arvind Jain 
13. Shambunath 


Workshop Team from Muskaan 
SI. No. Name 
Geeta 
2 Preeti Jagat 
3 Heera Dhurve 
4 Ritesh 
D: Brajesh Agariya 
6 Shweta Vishwakarma 
7 Amelie Volunteer 
8. Shalini Uikey 
9. Anil Singh 
10. Shivani 
11. Mahesh Jharbade 
12. Jyoti Shrivastava 
13. Savita Sohit 
14. Nisha 
15. Brajesh Varma 
16. Chandni Jagat 
17. Maheen Mirza 


Representatives from various NGOs 


Associated with NGO 


Centre for Integrated 
Development (CID) 


Church of North India - 
Social Services Institute (CNI-SS1) 


Concerned for the Working Child 


-2¢do=+ 
Chintan 

22:do=%< 
Bachpan NIWCYD 


Association for 

Sustainable Development (ASD) 
Ledges: 

Jan Vikas 

Nitya Seva 

Eklavya 

Bal Vikas Dhara 


Role 


Documentation & Workshop Support 


---do--- 
---do--- 
casos 
---do--- 
---do--- 
seedoexe 
s2eqosee 

Group Facilitation 
---do--- 
---do--- 
ssedoes2 
---do--- 
---do--- 
---do--- 
---do--- 

Report 


Workshop Report 


City 
Gwalior 


Bhopal 
Bangalore 


Delhi 

Bhopal 
Dhaka, Bangladesh 
Indore 
Bhopal 


Bhopal 
Delhi 


Workshop Report 
Annex 2 
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Workshop Report 
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Muskaa 


LIG 174 Harshwardhan Naga 
Mata Mandir, Bhopal 46201 

Tel: 0091 755 255994 

Website: www.muskaan.or 
Email: muskaan.office @ gmail.co 
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